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FOREWORD 


« 


This  memorandum  considers  the  rapid  political  and  economic 
changes  in  France  ^ich  could  fundamentally  affect  NATO  and 
relation^ips  with  the  United  States.  Recent  polls  have  indicated 
increased  support  for  a leftist  coalition,  while  at  the  same  time  a new 
phase  of  French  politics  is  developing  with  the  coalescence  of  the 
antMeft  Gaullist  block  into  a mass  movement  behind  former  Prime 
Minister  Jacques  Chirac.  Attention  is  being  focused  on  parliamentary 
elections  in  1978  and  the  presidential  election  scheduled  for  1981.  The 
author  concludes  that,  whatever  the  course  of  events,  US  policy  should 
be  to  prevent  France  from  becoming  anti-American  and  moving  closer 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  support  the  preservation  of  democratic 
principles  throu^  economic  and  diplomatic  policies. 

The  Military  Issues  Research  Memoranda  program  of  the  Strategic 
Studies  Institute,  US  Army  War  College,  provides  a means  for  timely 
dissemination  of  analytical  papers  which  are  not  necessarily  constrained 
by  format  or  conformity  with  institutional  policy.  These  memoranda 
are  prepared  on  subjects  of  cunent  importance  in  areas  related  to  the 
author’s  professional  work  or  interests. 

This  memorandum  was  prepared  as  a contribution  to  the  field  of 
national  security  research  and  study.  As  such,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
official  view  of  the  College,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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A NEW  LOOK  AT  FRANCE:  US  DEFENSE  INTERESTS 
IN  A CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT 


France,  America’s  first  ally,  has  recovered  from  its  defeat  by 
Germany  in  World  War  II,  and  its  subsequent  loss  of  a colonial  empire, 
without  losing  either  its  national  pride  or  its  industrial  and  cultural 
strength  and  influence.  Despite  serious  economic  problems  shared  with 
the  rest  of  the  Western  World,  France  retains,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  a 
greater  self-sufficiency  and  ability  to  share  worldwide  burdens  than 
perhaps  any  other  US  ally. 

Althou^  no  longer  a member  of  the  NATO  integrated  military 
commands,  France  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and 
cooperates  with  NATO  members  on  most  defense  issues.  French 
defense  expenditures  are  increasing  and  support  for  military 
preparedness  is  strong. 

Despite  periods  of  occasional  tension,  US  relations  with  France  have 
improved  significantly  under  the  leadership  of  French  President  Valery 
Giscard  d’Estaing.  France,  like  most  of  Western  Europe,  however,  is 
currently  undergoing  rapid  political  and  economic  changes  which  could 
fundamentally  affect  relationships  with  the  United  States  and  the 
future  of  NATO.  In  the  1974  presidential  elections.  Socialist  leader 
Francois  Mitterand  won  49.3  percent  of  the  vote  as  the  candidate  of  a 
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Socialist-Communist  coalition  against  Giscard  d’Estaing’s  50.6  percent. 
Recent  polls  and  local  elections  have  indicated  increased  support  for  a 
leftist  coalition. 

The  French  Communist  Party  (PCF)  has  become  an  increasingly 
legitimate  symbol  of  political  activity  and  thought,  and  the  electoral 
strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  (PS)  has  steadily  increased  under 
Mitterand’s  leadership.  Today,  despite  miyor  differences  between  the 
French  Communists  and  Socialists,  the  lines  between  the  left  and  right 
in  France  are  perhaps  more  clearly  drawn  than  anywhere  else  in 
Western  Europe.  Currently  the  left  and  right  are  rou^y  equal  in 
strength. 

A new  phase  of  French  politics  is  now  developing  with  the 
coalescence  of  the  anti-left  Gaullist  bloc  into  a mass  movement  behind 
44-year  old,  charismatic  former  Prime  Minister,  Jacques  Chirac.  The 
common  perception  is  that  anything  can  now  happen,  but  an  even 
greater  polarization  between  the  left  and  right  in  France  seems 
inevitable.  Chirac  initiated  his  campaign  in  December  1976,  by 
reiterating  familiar  Gaullist  themes,  such  as  national  independence  and 
distance  from  both  superpowers.  He  appears  to  seek  a direct,  head-on 
confrontation  with  the  leftists.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the  strategy  of 
President  Giscard  d'Estaing,  who  has  been  attempting  to  build  a center 
coalition  by  attracting  moderates  from  both  the  right  and  left.  Chirac 
and  Giscard  differ  little  on  domestic  problems  and  programs  to  solve 
them,  but  Giscard’s  comfortable,  intellectual  optimism  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Chirac’s  emotional  nationalism. 

Chirac  resigned  as  Prime  Minister  on  August  25,  1976,  because  of 
fundamental  disagreement  with  Giscard  over  strategy  to  confront  the 
leftist  challenge.  He  has  stated,  however,  that  his  new  movement  would 
“remain  within  the  majority”  that  supports  the  current  center  coalition 
government  in  the  Assembly.* 

Recent  political  speculation  in  France  has  focused  on  parliamentary 
elections  in  1978  and  the  presidential  election  scheduled  for  1981.  It 
now  appears  likely  that  a presidential  vote  will  occur  socmer.  Both  the 
political  and  economic  situation  are  currently  extremely  complex  and 
volatile.  Although  France  is  a pillar  of  Western  democracy  and  culture, 
changes  in  political  direction  there  always  seem  to  come  about  through 
dramatic  crises.  The  outcomes  and  implicatirms  of  current  trends  and 
developments  are  extremely  important  for  US  policy,  security,  and 
psychological  outlook.  France  is  unlikely  to  rejoin  NATO  militarily, 
bbt  if  an  anti-US  leftist  coalition  government  can  be  avoided,  closer 
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US-French  cooperation  could  benefit  the  Western  defense  posture  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  Either  the  leftist  alternative  or  the  growth  of 
supranationalism  would  probably  endanger  this  result  and  could 
threaten  major  intemationd  power  readjustments. 

THE  US-FRENCH  CONNECTION 

Despite  France’s  crucial  intervention  in  the  US  Revolutionary  War,  a 
recent  poll  indicates  that  only  seven  percent  of  the  general  public  in  the 
United  States  today  consider  France  to  be  America’s  best  ally  in  a 
world  crisis.  By  comparison,  34  percent  expressed  that  confidence  in 
Britain  and  33  percent  in  Germany.  They  ^so  placed  France  behind 
West  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  in  future  economic 
importance,  and  indicated  they  did  not  consider  France’s  contribution 
to  US  history  particularly  important. 2 Much  of  the  anti-French  content 
of  US  public  opinion  can  be  directly  attributed  to  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle’s  personality,  his  foreign  policy  approach,  and  his  withdrawal  of 
France’s  Armed  Forces  from  NATO  joint  military  command  in  1967. 
Both  US  and  French  pride  and  independence  have  prevented  mutually 
beneficial  cooperation  since  de  Gaulle’s  death. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  France’s  internal  political  situation  and 
continued  cultural  competitiveness  with  the  United  States,  US-French 
relations  are  better  than  they  have  been  in  years.  This  improvement  can 
be  attributed  to  a number  of  factors,  including: 

• an  end  to  the  US  involvement  in  Indochina; 

• agreement  by  France  to  ban  future  exports  of  nuclear 
fuel-reprocessing  plants  which  have  the  potential  to  produce  plutonium 
for  weapons; 

• agreement  by  the  United  States  that  dollar  exchange  rates  and  the 
US  economy  should  be  managed  to  help  improve  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  developed  world; 

• agreement  on  the  role  of  gold  in  international  economics; 

• increased  cooperation  in  military  maneuvers  and  the  change  in 
French  strategy  favoring  an  improvement  in  conventional  defenses; 

• cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  France  in  solving 
world  problems  of  mutual  concern,  including  the  serious  economic 
problems  of  southern  Europe,  the  increase  in  internal  Communist 
strength  in  the  region,  and  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 

• US  acceptance  of  France’s  offer  of  $100  million  as  full  settlement 
for  the  relocation  of  US  forces  and  bases  committed  to  NATO  in  1967 


when  de  Gaulle  withdrew  French  military  participation  from  NATO; 
and, 

• agreement  by  Presidents  Ford  and  Giscard  d’Estaing  in  Martinique 
(January  1975)  that  France’s  cooperation  with  NATO  is  a significant 
factor  in  Europe’s  security. 

Today,  the  French  Navy  frequently  contributes  to  joint  exercises  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  the  largest  permanent  fleet  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  military  user  of  the  Panama  Canal. 3 
France  has  become  very  disturbed  by  increasing  Soviet  naval  strength  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  recently  reinforced  its  Mediterranean  fleet.  Two 
carriers,  the  Foch  and  the  Clemenceau,  each  with  about  40  aircraft, 
now  are  based  in  Toulon.4  The  French  have  also  expressed  great 
concern  over  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  military  expansion  and  the  Soviet 
Union’s  growing  involvement  in  Africa. 

In  an  address  before  the  US  Congress  on  May  18,  1976,  President 
Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing  stated  that  “France  will  continue  her  action  in 
the  future  loyal  to  her  commitments.  She  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  of  which  she  is  a part.’’5 
DeGauile’s  successors  have  not  reversed  his  earlier  policies,  but  France 
has  slowly  shifted  toward  a more  relaxed  attitude  and  expanded 
contacts  with  NATO.  Under  de  Gaulle,  all  French  staff  were  withdrawn 
from  NATO’s  joint  headquarters  except  for  technical  liaison  personnel 
left  to  ensure  code  and  procedural  integration  in  an  emergency.  France 
continues  to  insist  on  military  autonomy,  but  working  level  relations 
between  French  and  NATO  officials  are  very  good.  Old  suspicions  and 
misunderstandings  have  been  slowly  replaced  by  more  directness  and 
cooperation.  The  French  have  also  agreed  to  participate  in  a new  body 
called  the  European  Program  Group  (EPG),  formed  to  improve 
coordination  in  the  production  and  procurement  of  arms  and 
equipment.6 

Although  French  coordination  with  NATO  is  not  highly  publicized, 
according  to  most  reports, 

France  is  maintaining  regular  technical  contacts,  participating  in  some 
international  armament  programmes  and  making  on  the  spot  assessments 
of  joint  NATO  exercises,  plans,  and  procedures.  There  has  also  been  an 
exchange  of  information  as  a prelude  to  an  eventual  coordination  at 
command  level.  The  general  staffs  are  now  examining  the  possibility  of 
France  having  to  take  part-following  a governmental  decision- in 
operations  alongside  other  NATO  forces,  principally  in  the  air  and  on  sea. 
With  this  in  view,  the  French  command  has  been  asked  to  make  it  possible 
for  such  participation  in  NATO  activities,  alongside  the  organisation  and 
not  within  it  as  complete  integration  would  require.^ 
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In  a recent  interview  in  Journal  Defense  Nationale,  the  French  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Guy  Mery,  expressed  a growing  change  in 
French  strategy  which  officially  blesses  France’s  participation  on  a 
NATO  front  line  in  case  of  war.8 

France  also  has  announced  significant  increases  in  defense 
expenditures  for  the  period  1977-82.  The  new  program  which 
emphasizes  the  improvement  of  conventional  military  forces  ties  in  very 
closely  with  NATO  plans  for  the  period  and  has  resulted  in  increased 
debate  about  whether  France  is  moving  toward  a closer  relationship 
with  NATO.  During  the  next  five  years  the  defense  share  of  the  French 
budget  will  increase  from  17  to  20  percent,  resulting  in  a 128  percent 
increase  in  annual  defense  spending  (in  current  francs/dollars). 
Spending  for  nuclear  developments  will  remain  high,  but  spending  for 
conventional  weapons  will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  past.  French 
Army  conventional  forces  will  be  updated,  emphasizing  self-propelled 
artillery,  new  antitank  weapons,  and  advanced  antiaircraft  weaponry.9 

Official  French  policy,  nevertheless,  remains  “to  cooperate  with 
NATO  forces  in  case  of  attack  from  the  East  but  to  preserve  at  any 
time  her  freedom  to  resort  to  the  force  de  frappe  (nuclear  striking 
force)  without  prior  consultations  and  structured  understandings  with 
her  allies.” No  one  is  really  seriously  suggesting  that  France  rejoin 
the  peacetime  military  structure  of  NATO.  With  both  the  left-wing 
Socialist  and  Communist  groups  and  the  right-wing  Gaullists  strongly 
opposed  to  French  reintegration  and  perceived  surrender  of  French 
sovereignty  and  independence  to  the  United  States,  President  Giscard 
d’Estaing  cannot  go  much  further  in  improving  France’s  relationship  to 
NATO.  In  addition,  France  has  continued  to  refuse  to  accept  a role  in  a 
NATO  defense  line  on  the  West  German-Czech  border. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  French  forces  would  probably  not  be  in 
the  vanguard  of  European  defense  in  the  event  of  attack  from  the  East. 
In  a major  war,  however,  the  United  States  ai  d the  other  members  of 
NATO  can  now  reasonably  expect  strong,  relatively  quick  support  from 
French  forces.  That  support  is  very  important  to  the  security  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

In  addition  to  its  military  importance  to  the  United  States,  France  is 
also  important  because  of  its  advanced  state  of  technology  and 
industrialization  and  its  vital  role  in  furthering  European  unity  through 
the  European  Common  Market  and  other  institutions.  Its  continued 
strong  political,  cultural,  and  economic  influence  in  the  Third  World, 
especially  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  are  extremely  important  assets 
for  the  West  in  challenging  Soviet  expansion  in  such  regions. 
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ECONOMICS,  VALUES,  AND  CHANGE 


France,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpopular  austerity  program,  continues  to 
suffer  from  serious  economic  problems.  The  current  inflation  rate  is 
approximately  11  percent  yearly,  which  is  more  than  double  West 
Germany’s  rate.  Successive  devaluations  of  the  franc  have  stimulated 
inflation  at  home  more  than  exports  abroad.  The  result  has  been  an 
increasingly  large  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Unemployment  remains 
at  the  highest  level  since  World  War  II.  Since  1975,  the  national  income 
has  declined  by  1.52  percent  while  industrial  wages  continue  to 
increase. 

Acceptance  of  a capital  gains  tax  is  still  difficult  for  most 
Frenchmen,  resulting  in  an  extremely  unequal  distribution  of  income 
and  tax  burden.  According  to  a recent  study  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  France  has  the 
largest  rich-poor  g^p  among  all  Western  industrialized  countries. 
According  to  the  study,  the  richest  20  percent  in  France  get  nearly  47 
percent  of  the  post-tax  household  income.  Another  OECD  report  shows 
France’s  16  percent  poverty  rate  to  be  higher  than  that  of  most  other 
OECD  members.  1 * 

Key  French  institutions  such  as  the  family,  the  school,  the 
administrative-bureaucratic  apparatus,  and  the  traditional  respect  for 
authority,  continue  to  temper  the  volatile  nature  of  the  French 
character.  Attachment  to  such  values,  however,  could  eventually  be 
eroded  by  social  changes  and  economic  discontent.  It  is  this 
phenomenon  which  has  led  to  an  increased  desire  for  change  and  which 
offers  to  the  French  left  its  greatest  opportunity  to  achieve  power. 

THE  FRENCH  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

The  French  Communist  Party,  second  largest  only  to  Italy’s  in 
Western  Europe,  has  consistently  polled  between  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  vote  in  elections  since  World  War  II.  The  Party  has  not  participated 
as  part  of  a French  government,  however,  since  1947.  In  the  past  few 
years,  French  Party  leader  George  Marchais  has  attempted  to  gradually 
liberalize  the  Party  under  the  new  slogan,  “Socialism  in  French  Colors,” 
in  order  to  change  its  image  from  one  of  the  most  dogmatically  rigid, 
pro-Moscow  Communist  parties  in  the  world. 

In  1970,  Marchais  initiated  negotiation  for  a leftist  alliance.  The 
French  Communists  and  Socialists  agreed  on  a joint  platform  and 
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created  a “union  of  the  left,”  the  first  popular  front  effort  since  1936 
when  a similar  alliance  failed.  It  calls  for  the  nationalization  of  major 
industries,  greater  national  planning,  improved  social  services,  and 
greater  rights  for  French  workers. 

The  strength  of  the  French  Communist  Party  lies  in  the  Paris  “Red 
Belt,”  (the  working  class  suburbs  which  surround  the  city),  among  the 
industrial  workers  in  the  north,  farmers  in  the  economically  depressed 
central  and  southern  regions,  as  well  as  many  students,  teachers,  and 
intellectuals  througjiout  the  country.  Current  party  membership  is 
around  500,000.  Membership  drives  have  sought  to  recruit  100,000 
more  members  with  a so-called  “open  heart”  policy  which  welcomes  all 
applicants.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  current  membership  has 
joined  since  1968,  and  the  average  member’s  age  is  between  30  and 
35,12 

The  French  Communist  Party  has  been  able  to  retain  the  support  of 
a nearly  constant  percentage  of  the  electorate  because  of  its  influence 
in  the  labor  movement  controlling  France’s  largest  union,  and  its 
perception  as  the  party  of  protest.  Many  Frenchmen  view  the  nation’s 
social  structure  as  indeed  being  divided  by  highly  antagonistic  classes. 
The  majority  of  them  are  not  enemies  of  democracy,  but  for  a variety 
of  reasons  they  feel  there  is  no  other  realistic  alternative  for  reform. 

Once  cme  of  the  most  hard-line,  pro-Soviet  groups  in  Western 
Europe,  the  French  Communist  Party  has  become  increasingly  liberal  in 
recent  years.  The  new  reforms  are  based  on  support  for  a 
parliamentary,  multiparty  system  with  free  elections;  nonviolent  means 
to  revolution;  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  “dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat”;  and  respect  for  individual  liberties  and  human  ri^ts.  The 
French  Communist  Party,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  broader  support  and 
increased  legitimacy,  has  appealed  to  such  diverse  groups  as  the 
GauUists,  the  environmentalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  supporters  of 
the  luxury  Concorde  aircraft  program. 

The  Party  operates  under  three  significant  constraints.  First,  by 
comparison  to  Italy,  particularly,  conditions  in  France  are  not  too  bad. 
The  economic  outlook  is  better  and  is  improving;  public  services  and 
tax  collection  are  more  efficient;  and  political  corruption  is  less  of  a 
problem.  Secondly,  the  French  Communists  increasingly  are  being 
forced  into  a secondary  role  in  the  leftist  coalition  by  the  electoral 
success  of  their  Socialist  partners.  Italian  Socialists,  by  contrast,  are 
divided,  weak,  and  much  less  of  a threat.  Finally,  the  French 
Communists  must  stiU  face  considerable  skepticism  from  the  French 
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general  public  over  their  recent,  rather  quick  conversion  to  democratic 
principles  and  independence  from  Moscow.  These  newly  adopted 
policies  are  positions  which  the  Italian  Communist  Party  has  supported 
with  greater  credibility  for  much  longer.  The  French  Communists 
defended  Moscow  even  through  the  infamous  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  The  Italians,  by  contrast,  have  engaged  in 
independent  policies  and  debate  since  1948,  and  bitterly  criticized  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  Czech  invasion.  In  addition,  there  is  ?.‘so  some 
evidence  that  there  is  still  a hard-line  contingent  within  the  French 
Communist  Party  which  opposes  the  recent  changes  brought  about  by 
George  Marchais.i  3 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  Communist  Party  membership  in 
Western  Europe  is  in  France  and  Italy.  The  increasingly  reformist 
character  of  the  Italian  and  French  parties  has  naturally  made  Moscow 
wary  of  the  effect  on  Eastern  Europe  that  greater  liberalization  and 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union  means.  On  occasion,  the  French 
Communists  have  criticized  Moscow’s  treatment  of  political  dissidents. 
They  have  also  criticized  the  Soviets  for  implicitly  endorsing  the  foreign 
policy  of  Giscard.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  the  West,  however, 
whether  liberalism  and  independence  from  Moscow  do,  in  fact,  mean 
the  same  thing. 

A variety  of  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  strength  and 
influence  of  the  French  Communists  include: 

• economic  recession  and  the  role  of  the  leftist  parties  as  outsiders; 

• detente  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West; 

• the  gap  in  income  distribution  between  the  rich  and  poor  ; 

• the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  Communist-controlled  labor 
unions; 

• a new  generation  which  doesn’t  remember  Stalin  or  Communist 
actions  in  Europe  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  II; 

• success  in  the  administration  of  local  governments  in  Le  Havre, 
Nimes,  the  Paris  suburbs,  and  elsewhere  ; 

• the  recent  trend  in  the  Party  toward  liberalism  and  independence 
from  Moscow; 

• traditional  French  suspicion  of  Atlanticism  and  fear  of  US 
domination; 

• the  success  and  increased  legitimacy  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Italy;  and, 

• the  decreasing  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France. 
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The  results  of  the  French  political  development  may  be  much  more 
dramatic  than  the  Italian  situation.  Italy’s  Communists  seek  a “historic 
compromise”  with  the  right.  They  claim  to  seek  no  change  in  Italy’s 
international  position  and  demand  no  revolutionary  action  against  the 
existing  social  and  economic  system.  French  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  less  interested  in  reform  than  in  more  fundamental  changes  in 
the  entire  political  system.  Although  their  foreign  policy  goals  are  less 
pro-Soviet  and  a little  more  nationalist  than  in  the  past,  the  PCF  still 
strongly  opposes  NATO,  Atlanticism,  and  European  integration.  They 
have  also  exploited  anti-German  sentiment  in  France  in  an  effort  to 
weaken  institutions  of  European  unity  (such  as  NATO  and  the 
European  Community)  which  are  viewed  as  major  obstacles  to 
Communist  goals  and  toward  which  the  French,  under  Giscard’s 
leadership,  have  become  increasingly  cooperative. 

THE  FRENCH  SOCIALIST  PARTY  (PS) 

The  Socialist  Party  has  gained  disproportionately  from  its  alliance 
with  the  Communists.  While  Communist  strength  has  remained  rou^y 
the  same  or  even  sometimes  decreased,  the  Socialists  have  made 
dramatic  gains  in  recent  elections.  They  have  won  between  30-35 
percent  of  the  vote,  compared  to  between  17-20  percent  for  the 
Communists. 

According  to  Daniel  Bell,  5 percent  of  the  Socialist  voters  are 
farmers,  6 percent  are  smaD  businessmen,  7 percent  higher 
management,  27  percent  white  collar,  35  percent  workers,  and  20 
percent  non  working.  The  PS  is  much  more  middle-class  bourgeoise  than 
the  Communists,  but  a greater  effort  is  being  made  to  attract 
working-class  members.  ^ 4 As  a result  of  their  electoral  successes,  the  PS 
is  now  the  leading  party  of  the  leftist  coalition.  Although  the  PS  is 
creating  a power  base  of  its  own,  much  of  the  party’s  success  is  the 
result  of  economic  discontent  and  the  personal  popularity  of  Francois 
Mitterand. 

The  French  Communists,  with  greater  organizational  discipline  and 
membership  stability,  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  in  a leadership  position  over  the  Socialists  among  opposition 
leftists.  They  have  become  increasingly  suspicious  of  the  ^cialists, 
whom  they  feel  are  moving  more  toward  the  political  center.  For  their 
part,  the  Socialists  were  very  disturbed  over  PCF  support  for  the 
authoritarian  Communists  in  Portugal.  The  PCF  realizes,  however,  that 
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in  the  1974  presidential  elections,  it  was  joint  support  of  Mitterand 
which  nearly  brought  about  a leftist  victory.  They  also  realize  that  the 
Sociahst  vote  is  the  key  to  a leftist  victory  in  the  1978  parliamentary 
elections.  The  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
put  together  an  effective  national  political  machine.  They  must, 
therefore,  depend  largely  on  the  well-disciplined,  well-organized  local 
Communist  machinery  during  electoral  campaigns  in  many  areas  of  the 

country.  15 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  A LEFTIST  COALITION  VICTORY 

As  a result  of  Mr.  Chirac’s  transformation  of  the  Gaullist  party  into  a 
new,  personalist  mass  movement  called  the  “Rally  for  the  Republic,” 
fundamental  changes  can  be  expected  in  French  politics  prior  to  and 
subsequent  to  the  presidential  elections  scheduled  for  1981.  George 
Marchais,  French  Communist  leader,  has  stated  that  now  the 
Communists  may  support  their  own  candidate  rather  than  a Sociahst 
candidate  in  those  elections.  1^  Whether  or  not  the  left  coalition  or 
Giscard’s  center  coaUtion  survives,  it  seems  clear  that  the  stakes  are  high 
and  further  polarization  between  the  left  and  right  in  France  is  bound 
to  occur. 

President  Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing  has  pledged  to  remain  in  office 
until  his  current  term  expires  in  1981,  even  if  the  Socialist-Communist 
alliance  wins  a majority  in  the  1978  parliamentary  elections.  His  ability 
to  effectively  govern,  however,  would  be  seriously  impaired.  The  Fifth 
Repubhc’s  Constitution  did  not  envision  the  situation  of  a President 
with  a politically  hostile  cabinet  and  Parliament.!  7 He  could  install 
Francois  Mitterand  as  Prime  Minister,  but  this  is  not  likely  unless 
Mitterand  breaks  the  alliance  with  the  Communists.  Giscard  has  ruled 
out  any  compromise  with  the  Communists.  According  to  Giscard, 

to  implement  the  programme  of  the  left  would  bring  great  economic 
disorders.  Communists  in  power  will  conform  to  their  doctrine,  which 
obviously  does  not  endorse  free  enterprise,  participation  in  NATO  or  the 
construction  of  a united  Europe.  Even  if  the  Communists'  laMuage  seems 
more  moderate  today,  their  basic  principles  remain  the, same. 

A victory  of  the  left  coalition  does  not  automatically  mean  a 
Communist  victory,  however.  There  are  many  fundamental  ideological 
and  policy  differences  between  the  dominant  Sociali^s  and  the 
Communists,  even,  if  they  are;  aligned  for  elector^  purposes.  There  is 
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some  doubt  that  the  Socialists  will  pursue  many  of  the  nationalizations 
and  tax  changes  proposed  in  the  Common  Program,  even  if  they  do  gain 
power.  The  Communists,  however,  will  surely  be  there  to  insist  on  strict 

implementation.!  9 

Mitterand  insists  that  France  could  never  accept  the  Soviet  version 
of  authoritarian  Marxism-Leninism.  Its  goal,  he  says,  is  simply  to  reduce 
capitalism's  power  while  “at  the  same  time  fully  preserving  freedom.” 
He  insists  that  he  wants  to  keep  France  loyal  to  the  Atlantic  treaty 
until  another  security  system  can  be  devised.  In  fact,  the  Common 
Program  calls  for  the  simultaneous  dissolution  of  both  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces.20 

Mitterand  has  sought  to  allay  fears  that  a leftist  victory  in  1978 
would  make  the  government  unworkable.  A French  government  with 
significant  Communist  participation  or  effective  control  would 
inevitably  have  serious  repercussions,  however.  Even  though  France  is 
not  a member  of  the  NATO  unified  military  commands,  a Frendi 
government  with  Communist  participaticm  would  lead  to  further 
instabflity  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  There  would  be  serious  military  and 
political  problems  related  to  security  of  classified  information  and  the 
reliability  of  forces. 

It  is  likely  that  such  a government,  with  Communist  participation, 
would  be  less  enthusiastic  about  the  Common  Market  and  European 
integration.  Closer  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  would  be  probable.  The  Common  Program  calls  for 
nationalization  of  all  heavy  industry,  including  the  auto,  steel,  oil, 
transportation,  aeronautical,  and  other  industries.  The  effect  upon 
Western  economic  stability  could  be  serious  if  financial  investors  in 
France  panic  and  money  flees  the  country.  The  United  States  may  be 
dragged  into  something  close  to  a depression  by  a collapse  in  the 
interdependent  economies  of  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 

If  the  left  is  successful  in  Italy,  France,  and  elsewhere,  the  US 
Congress  may  find  it  illogical  to  continue  US  support  for  a weakened 
NATO  whose  politicians  and  military  forces  may  be  less  than 
dependable.  Defense  strategy  for  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
would  certainly  have  to  be  reevaluated. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fear,  especially  in  northern  Europe,  is  that  a 
weakened  NATO  and  a less  credible  US  defense  commitment  could  lead 
the  FRG  toward  heavier  rearmament.  Development  of  a more 
independent  West  German  deterrent  would  greatly  increase  tenaons 
everywhere  in  Europe.  Germany’s  powerful  and  growing  leadership  role 
in  Europe  would  certainly  increase  if  a leftist  victory  occurs  in  France. 
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France,  as  one  of  the  most  technologically  developed  industrial 
nations  in  the  world,  would  be  likely  to  offer  more  favorable  terms  for 
its  products  and  technology  to  Moscow.  However,  France  is  not  likely 
in  any  sense  to  become  a satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  long-range 
net  effect  of  a French  government  with  significant,  meaningful 
Conununist  participation  would  be  to  shift  the  strategic  balance 
decisively  toward  Moscow  as  the  result  of  a weakened  Atlantic  Alliance, 
reduced  reliability  of  French  and  other  European  military  forces  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  East,  likely  economic  dislocations 
throughout  the  West,  the  psychological  blow  to  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  and  the  increased  access  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Western  technology  and  industry. 

A leftist  coalition  victory  would,  in  reality,  probably  bring  few 
immediate,  dramatic  changes  to  France.  The  left  is  likely  to  be  initially 
cautious  in  order  to  avoid  provoking  a ri^t-wing  reaction.  One  observer 
has  predicted  that  “if  the  left  wins  the  next  election,  their  room  for 
maneuver  is  1 percent  more  or  less  of  the  present  programs.” 21  Some 
important  nationalizations  are  likely,  but  the  Socialist  majority  would 
likely  caution  greater  restraint  in  this  regard  to  their  Communist 
partners.  A number  of  extraordinary  economic  measures  may  still  be 
required  to  control  the  economic  instability  and  flight  of  capital  likely 
following  a leftist  victory. 

Various  analysts  have  predicted  a major  break  between  the 
Communists  and  Socialists  ^ter  a leftist  coalition  victory.  Others  are 
certain  the  French  military  and  rightists  groups  would  seek  to  stage  a 
coup.  No  one  can  accurately  predict,  however,  the  outcome  of  the 
inevitably  complex  situation  which  would  result  from  a leftist  coalition 
victory.  Much  may  change  between  now  and  those  1978  parliamentary 
elections.  Indeed,  Mitterand  may  be  able  to  fulfill  his  promise  of 
responsibly  leading  France  toward  a Socialist  society.  Marchais  may 
have  been  genuinely  converted  to  democratic  ideals,  and  he  may  fully 
cooperate  with  his  Socialist  partners.  Evidence  of  the  past  and  practice 
politics  leads  to  skepticism,  however. 

US  POLICY  TOWARD  A SOCIALIST  FRANCE 

The  United  States  may  not  like  certain  political  trends  in  France  but  | 

there  is  little  that  realistically  can  be  done  about  them.  A leftist  i 

coalition  government  in  France  now  appears  likely  by  1981,  but  it  is  | 

not  inevitable.  The  possibility,  however,  leads  to  a complex  set  of  I 

implications  and  options  which  need  not  automatically  be  disasterous.  | 
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The  greatest  mistake  that  US  policymakers  can  make  is  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  in  advance,  thereby  leading  to  self-fulfilling  prof^ecies. 
Various  warnings  and  threats  made  recently  by  US  public  officials  may 
serve  positively  to  draw  attention  to  leftist  strength  in  southern  Europe, 
but,  especially  in  France,  they  inevitably  provoke  nationalist 
resentment  and  irritate  the  sensitivities  of  all  Frendimen.  By  limiting 
US  options  in  advance,  they  tend  to  ensure  a more  difficult  position  for 
the  United  States  if  the  Communists  do  acquire  a share  of  the  power  in 
France.  Such  warnings  also  tend  to  have  diminishing  credibility  if 
repeated  too  often  and  without  other  complementary  policy  actions. 
French  Socialists  may  be  cynical  about  such  US  warnings  to  beware  of 
the  Communists  while  US  diplomats  are  in  Moscow,  Helsinki,  and 
elsewhere  seeking  further  accords  with  them  in  pursuit  of  a policy  of 
detente. 

A legitimately  elected  leftist  coalition  government  in  France  would 
certainly  test  the  skill  and  perhaps  the  patience  of  US  diplomats. 
Mitterand  claims  to  want  good  relations  with  the  United  States, 
probably  partially  as  insurance  against  undue  influence  by  Moscow  over 
the  coalition  government  through  the  French  Communists.  US 
suspicion,  well-founded  or  not,  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an 
accommodation.  The  challenge  to  the  United  States  will  be  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  new  situation  which  has  been  created  rather  than 
simply  to  decry  it.  The  ability  to  influence  the  situation  at  that  point 
will  probably  be  greater  than  the  US  ability  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
The  primary  goal  of  US  policy  should  be  to  prevent  France  from 
becoming  anti-American  and  moving  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
support  the  preservation  of  democratic  principles  through  economic 
policies,  diplomatic  recognition,  and  the  like.  French  nationalism  and 
traditions  are  strong  enough  so  that  a leftist  coalition  victory  would  by 
no  means  make  such  a movement  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
authoritarianism  certain. 

Clearly  the  greatest  fear  of  the  United  States  should  be  a domino 
effect  of  Communist  entry  into  governments  throughout  southern 
Europe.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  afraid  that  more 
nationalist,  liberal  Western  Communism  will  undermine  the  Breshnev 
Doctrine  and  Soviet  control  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  political  divisions 
in  Europe  have  been  basically  rigid  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  That 
stability  appears  to  be  ending  now  despite  the  Helsinki  agreements,  and 
the  result  will  be  changes  in  the  global  balance  of  power.  A weakening 
of  both  N A1 0 and  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  possible. 


The  Soviet  Union  would  appear  to  be  the  most  likely  to  gain  from  a 
move  to  the  left  in  France,  but  major  strategic  gains  are  not  inevitable 
unless  either  the  United  States  refuses  to  deal  with  a leftist  France,  or 
unless  the  left,  once  in  power,  denies  all  the  principles  which  brought 
the  victory  and  readopts  the  phflosophy  of  a dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  Even  then,  the  effect  of  such  an  action  would  be  to  rigidify 
old  Cold  War  divisions  in  Europe  and  to  make  other  nations  throughout 
Europe  and  the  Third  World  much  more  cautious  of  their  own  leftist 
parties  and  their  politics.  The  backlash,  together  with  a likely  reaction 
in  France  itself,  could  lead  to  more  embarrassment  than  gains  for 
Moscow.  It  would  almost  certainly  bring  an  end  to  detente  and  the 
technological  and  other  benefits  the  Soviets  have  gained  from  the 
United  States  as  a result.  On  balance,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviets  would  gain  much  from  such  a dramatic  reversal. 

The  most  obvious  but  the  most  important  conclusion  resulting  from 
a leftist  coalition  victory  in  France  is  that  US  security  interests  wiU 
suffer.  US-French  relations  would  be  unlikely  to  remain  as  cordial  as 
they  have  become  under  President  Giscard  d’Estaing,  and  US-French 
military  cooperation  would  most  likely  end  or  be  significantly  reduced. 
Even  if  bilateral  relations  remain  relatively  good,  US  force  planners  and 
strategists  will  have  to  plan  on  defense  policies  in  which  French 
assistance,  resources,  and  lines  of  communication  would  be  less  assured. 
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